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The Lootin 
orita s Pa 


By Lt. Stanley H. Kirkland and Frank H. Adams 


An archaeological site is more than the sum of its artifacts. If someone 
digs in a site and then shows me a shoe box full of artifacts, they’re not worth 
much. What’s missing is the association of the artifacts in their context. 


ges ago a 45-year-old western 
/\ Timucuan native American male 


| had been caught away from his 
| -\ village near the Wacissa River in 
Jefferson County when a fall cold 
front pushed through, and he’d been drenched by a 
cold pelting rain for hours. He’d survived a broken 
arm and a run-in with a cottonmouth earlier in his 
life, but pneumonia set in and the combination of 
herbs and dry surroundings proved futile. His wife 
stayed by his side, but after three days of high fever 
he breathed his last. 
He was buried on the banks of his beloved 
Wacissa River with several of his possessions, 
including a bone necklace, projectile points and 


Stone projectile points made of chert (above) are what many looters several pots for a journey into “the great beyond.” 
are after. Pieces of Weeden Island period pottery dating 450 A.D. — His mate was left to grieve and wonder about her 
1000 A.D. were left behind by looters at a Jefferson County site. future. 
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Fast forward 1,000 years to the 
summer of 1997, when two young men 
walked quietly down an old logging road 
at sundown near the Wacissa River, and 
then across the swamp underneath 
towering hickories and oaks. Each man 
whipped out a shovel and began to dig. At 
every sound the pair paused, and then 
resumed their excavations. They dug up 
shovelful after shovelful of dirt, broken 
roots, pieces of broken pots, bits of bone 
and other Indian artifacts. After digging 
less then two hours and pocketing four 
arrowheads, the pair stole back along their 
path and vanished into the night. The 
Timucuan’s 1,000 years of rest was over. 

While it’s only conjecture as to how 
this Timucuan died, the latter part of this 
scenario is played out daily as many of 
Florida’s 19,000 archeological sites are 
looted and plundered for stone artifacts, 
pots and other items of value. The fact 
that the looters often disturb the remains 
of native Americans seems to matter little 
to these people. 

State and federal laws prohibit 
digging for artifacts on state-owned, state- 
controlled or federally owned lands. 
Florida law also bans surface collecting, 
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\ 
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these 
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cuan Indians going t 


or picking up artifacts on the ground on as 


state lands. Florida’s penalties can reach _ 
jail time of up to five years and fines up 
to $5,000, plus monetary restitution for — 
damage to archeological sites. Federal — 
penalties for repeat offenders can reach 
five years in prison and fines up to 
$100,000. ; 

For some time pot hunters in Florida 
have been given light penalties which 
have averaged only $150 for their 
offenses. But that era may be coming to a 
close. In September a judge in Monticello 
fined Arthur Cochran and Daniel Cochran 
of Perry $29,000 for trashing an Aucilla 
River Indian site, which dated from 500 
A.D. to 1000 A.D. 

On a recent trip to the Wacissa River 
with Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission (GFC) wildlife officer Robert 
Daniels and Melissa Memory, a state 
archaeologist with the Bureau of Ar- 
chaeological Research, and I stood at two 
sites on state lands inside the Aucilla 
Wildlife Management Area, where 
vandals had dug cavernous holes last 
summer searching for artifacts. At one site 
human bones lay scattered about and a 
three-inch projectile point protruded from 


, 
b 


the soil, left in haste as the diggers hit this 


_ spot and quickly fled. 


Dr. Jim Miller, a veteran archaeolo- 
gist who heads up the Bureau of Archaeo- 


_ logical Research under the Florida 


Department of State, says the way looters 
work these sites often renders them 
useless from a traianed archeologist’s 
point of view. 

“An archaeological site is more than 
the sum of its artifacts. If someone digs in 
a site and then shows me a shoe box full 
of artifacts, they’re not worth much. 
What’s missing is the association of the 
artifacts in their context,” Miller said. 

If archaeologists can’t examine the 
relationship of the artifacts in a site, and 
are just shown arrowheads, that’s about 
all they see. But if they can do a scientific 
dig and analysis, they can envision what a 
village looked like and tell us how its 
inhabitants lived. 

“Looting destroys the information 
forever,” said Brinnen Carter, an archae- 
ologist at Florida State University. “The 
people that do that are trading our 
common history for money at our 
expense.” crn 


uly 


Archaeologists know Indians lived’ in> 
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Florida Tribe | 
Locations — 1650 


Florida since at least 12,600 years ago, 
when the state’s climate was drier and 
cooler. Over the millennia many ancient 
cultures grew, thrived and withered. By 
the time Spanish conquistadors arrived 
here, the combined numbers of 
Apalachees, Calusas, Timucuans and 
other tribes numbered perhaps as many as 
1 million. Amazingly, by 1720 all of those 
people were wiped out. Today the only 
things left to tell us about them and their 
ancestors are archaeological sites and 
their artifacts. 

The clumsy collecting of artifacts 
from Florida’s native American archaeo- 
logical sites has been going on since the 
late 1800s, and diggers have ground 
through hundreds of mounds, grabbing 
and selling some valuable items but 
destroying hoards of others. 

Recently one fellow took a bulldozer 
to an Indian mound on Big Mound Key in 
Charlotte Harbor and cut a 15-foot-deep 
trench 100 feet through it, looking for 
fictitious pirate’s gold. “There were lots 
of cultural data there, but all that was 
lost,” said Louis Tesser, archaeology 


a 


supervisor at the Bureau of Archaeologi- 
cal Research in Tallahassee. 

One thing is certain, pillaging of 
these sites has continued even though 
laws and penalties have been stiffened. 
The reasons people loot are pretty clear, 
says the GFC’s Daniels. His observations 
are based on the interviews with some of 
the 50 people he’s arrested digging on 
state lands over the last decade. 

“Td say more than half the people 
I’ve arrested have personal artifact 
collections and they want to add to their 
collections. For others, they see it as a 
way to make some money,” he said. 

“There are artifact shows going on all 
over the state. They’re like a big flea 
market where people have this stuff out 
for sale and you don’t have any idea 
where it came from, whether it’s legal or 
not. It’s totally unregulated.” 

For those who sell their loot, the 
money is formidable. Unbroken projec- 
tiles, commonly referred to as arrow- 
heads, may bring $75 all the way up to 
$5,000 each for very rare ones. And intact 
ancient Indian pots can fetch a few 
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The clumsy collecting of 
artifacts from Florida’s 
native American archaeo- 
logical sites has been going 
on since the late 1800s, 
and diggers have ground 
through hundreds of 
mounds, grabbing and 
selling some valuable items 
but destroying hoards of 
others. 


thousand dollars. Indian artifact trading 
magazines are circulated, and in one 1996 
copy, I looked at a stone pipe that was 
offered for sale at $28,000, and some 
other rare artifacts for more than 
$100,000. You can even find individuals 
on the Internet now offering to buy or sell 
such items. 

In response to stepped-up law 
enforcement efforts, Daniels says the 
looters have changed their habits. 

“When we first started dealing with 
these laws in the 1980s, you could go to 
these places on a sunny weekend in the 
middle of the day and their cars would be 
out on the main road. You’d simply walk 
in there and arrest them. At the time it 
was only a misdemeanor charge and there 
wasn’t much to keep ‘em from digging. 

“In 1993 the Florida Legislature 
bumped up the penalty for unlawful 
excavations on state lands to a felony and 
most of your serious ‘diggers’ changed 
overnight. Now, they wear camouflage 
clothes, use portable police scanners and 
dig at night. Instead of driving in, they’ lI 
get somebody to drop them off. They used 


<J This broken pot was recovered from the 
Chipola River. 
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A fortified Timucuan village, 1562. Courtesy of Florida State Archives. 
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to use Coleman lanterns for their night- 
time digging, but now they’ ll either use a 
couple of candles or the light of the 
moon.” 

I talked to one man who told me a 
little about his days as a pot hunter: “We 
looked at it as a high-staked game,” 
replete with cops, robbers and stealth. 

But he quit after he was arrested, and 
one other pivotal event. “I was digging in 
this place and found a few small bones, 
then a small jawbone with about as many 
teeth as my daughter has. It really hit me 
that somebody loved their child as much 
as I loved mine and there I was. That 
really tore me up.” 

The GFC’s wildlife officers walk 
point in Florida to enforce archaeological 
looting laws, sometimes risking their 
lives. In January 1995 officer Don 
Pettyjohn was trying to nab two Clermont 
men suspected of stealing Civil War 
artifacts from the Olustee Battlefield in 
the Osceola National Forest. When 
Pettyjohn told the men to stop, Randy 
Wayne Edwards fired his pistol, then laid 
it down and surrendered. Edwards and his 
accomplice, Donald Melvin, were 
arrested. 

‘We’ ve made over 100 cases against 
archaeological looters to this point,” said 
Lt. Col. Randy Hopkins of the GFC’s law 
enforcement arm. Hopkins said that while 
the GFC is the main agency checking out 
archaeological crimes, they have joined 
forces with others. 

As a result of the increased attention 
on the problem, a statewide task force 
initiated by Sandra Mortham, Florida’s 
secretary of state, involving the Statewide 
Prosecutor’s Office, Bureau of Archaeo- 
logical Research, GFC, Governor’s 
Council on Indian Affairs and half-a- 
dozen other state or federal law enforce- 
ment organizations has been formed to 
gather and exchange helpful information. 

We should all hope this corrosive 
problem is stymied before we wake up 
and discover these irreplaceable parts of 
our landscape are gone forever. @) 


Lt. Stan Kirkland and Frank H. 
Adams are GFC wildlife writers. 


Wildlife officer Robert Daniels and State 
Archaeologist Melissa Memory visit 
looted historic sites in Jefferson County. 
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KeHUNTING 


Wage ON 


By Steve Wayne 


Some of the best duck hunting in Florida is on the state’s WMAs. 


sat in my tree stand on the 

edge of a cypress pond in 

hopes of bagging a trophy 

buck in a favorite central 
Florida wildlife management area 
(WMA). As I eagerly waited for the sun 
to creep up into the sky, the sounds of 
nature began to fill the dawn. At first a 
few birds started chirping and then a 
noisy raccoon walked to the water’s edge 
in search of a meal. 

I was really enjoying the raccoon’s 
show as it waded around the cypress 
knees when suddenly I heard loud squeals 
overhead. I jerked my head up just in time 
to see a pair of wood ducks cup their 
wings and land in the pond. During the 
next hour about 20 wood ducks filled the 
pond, and I completely forgot about deer 
hunting. 

I’m a waterfowler at heart and I’d 
found my “secret spot.” I couldn’t wait 
until duck season to try it out. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


Locating a spot where ducks readily 
accept decoys and you’re the only one 
shooting is easier than you might think. 
Some of the best duck hunting in Florida 
is on the state’s WMAs. 

“Many wildlife management areas 
have a good resident population of ducks, 
as well as a migratory population,” said 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
(GEC) wildlife biologist Jean Marie 
Gramlich. 

And because most hunters who use 
WMaAs focus their efforts on deer and 
small game during duck season, hunting 
pressure on the duck populations is low. 


Marc Epstein 


By using sound hunting strategies on a GFC wildlife management area, hunters could 
find the rising sun signals a new dawn for personal waterfowling. 
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“I very seldom see duck hunters in a 
management area but when I do they are 
usually successful,” said GFC wildlife 
officer David Adams, who spends many 
hours patrolling WMAs. 

WMaAs can offer outstanding duck 
hunting for two reasons: good habitat and 
lack of hunting pressure. WMAs are 
located throughout the state and encom- 
pass a variety of marshes, ponds, creeks, 
rivers and lakes. Because of these factors, 
ducks flock to many of these areas. 


HOW TO FIND YOUR OWN 
SECRET SPOT 


The first step in locating a duck- 
hunting area on a WMA is to obtain 
copies of the regulations of the manage- 
ment areas you wish to hunt. They are 
available at county tax collectors’ offices, 
or you can call the regional offices of the 
GFC. 

After you obtain the regulations, read 
them to see if migratory-bird hunting is 
permitted on the specific area. 

The next step is to check the quota- 
permit requirements for the WMA you 
wish to hunt. Florida’s quota-hunt 
program is established to prevent over- 
crowding and over harvest in the area. 
Obtaining a permit during the general gun 
season can be more difficult in some areas 
because of its popularity. Some areas offer 
daily quota permits and are usually 
available on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Most areas permit migratory-bird 
hunting during the small-game season. 

After you have decided on a manage- 
ment area, you must scout the area to see 
if there are any ducks. Contact the wildlife 
management area’s biologist or wildlife 
officer, they can point you in the right 
direction. I look for creeks, flooded 
pastures, ponds or any depression that 
holds water. Often management areas near 
big bodies of water, such as the 
Kissimmee River WMA, Three Lakes 
WMA or Talquin WMA, will hold ducks. 
These areas can get a spillover of ducks 
when hunting pressure is high on the big 
bodies of water. Diving ducks can come in 
big flights trying to find a refuge. This can 
provide excellent shooting opportunities. 


WHAT YOU'LL NEED 


Hunting gear for WMAs can vary 
depending on the type of area the 


Soc Clay 


Although wood duck numbers were once faltering, thanks to conservation efforts 
backed by hunters, there are healthy populations of them now. 


waterfowler is hunting. Many areas are 
small and out of the way. A hunter can get 
by with a pair of waders, an inner tube or 
a small boat or canoe. In bigger bodies of 
water a johnboat is ideal. Make sure to 
check the specific management area 
regulations for boat and motor restric- 
tions. 

Your decoys should match the species 
you’re hunting. When hunting puddle 
ducks, I like to put out a half-dozen teal 
decoys placed in a group along with 
several mottled duck and widgeon decoys, 
placed in a line facing into the wind. I 
change my spread a little when targeting 
wood ducks. I like to spread out about six 
or eight woodies in pairs. When targeting 
diving ducks, such as ringnecks, I like to 
increase my decoy spread to about 20 or 
30, ringnecks to attract the attention of 
high-flying birds. I place the decoys in a 
hook or V pattern, facing the point into 
the wind. If all goes as planned the ducks 
should land in the middle of the V or 
hook, facing into the wind. 

Clothing should be full camo from 
head to toe. Use extra care to match the 
camo with the surrounding vegetation. 

The calls you use should match the 


species of duck you're after. I use a wood- 
duck squeal when targeting woodies, a 
mallard call to simulate mottled ducks and 
the high-pitched nasal quack of a teal and 
a diving-duck call to simulate the “burrr” 
of a ringneck. 


GETTING LEGAL 


Hunters are required to have a valid 
hunting license (unless exempted), a state 
waterfowl permit, a federal duck stamp, a 
WMA stamp if hunting on a WMA and a 
quota permit, if required on an area. 
Check the specific area’s regulations for 
requirements. 

This year all migratory bird hunters 
must have their Harvest Information 
Program (H.I.P.) box checked on their 
licenses. To get the box checked a hunter 
must fill out a short questionnaire when 
buying a hunting license. By providing 
the requested information, hunters will 
help ensure the future of migratory-bird 
hunting. 


When duck season finally arrived, I [> 
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got to my secret spot about an hour before 
legal shooting hours and placed eight 
wood duck decoys and a half dozen teal 
decoys out in the pond. Then I patiently 
waited until shooting hours (one-half hour 
before sunrise to sunset). 

It wasn’t long before I heard the 
high-pitched nasal quack of a blue- 
winged teal and a splash behind me. I 
looked at my watch — it was shooting 
time. 

A flight of about 20 teal came in and 
circled the decoys. I raised up and fired, 
hitting two. Over the course of an hour 
and a half I limited out on blue-winged 
teal and wood ducks. 

As I went about collecting my ducks 
I thought about my morning’s success and 


how good those ducks were going to taste. 


Not bad at all. I can’t wait until next year 
to hunt my secret spot again. @ 


Steve Wayne, a GFC wildlife officer 
from the central region, is an avid hunter 
and wildlife writer. 


FREE DUCK-HUNTING 
WORKSHOPS 


The GFC offers free half-day workshops for anyone inter- 
ested in learning how and where to hunt ducks in Florida. 

The family-oriented workshops take place in the fall prior to 
the start of the regular duck season. They are packed full of 
just about all the information the new duck hunter, or the new- 
to-Florida duck hunter, will need to get started in the sport. By 
the time they’ve completed the workshop, participants will 
know what to wear, what equipment they need, how to set up 
the hunting area, how to identify ducks, proper hunting ethics, 
where to go and how to get there. 

They will also learn how to transport birds legally, how to 
clean them and even a few recipes on how to prepare them 
for the supper table. 

The workshops are conducted by waterfowl hunters and 
GFC waterfowl biologists, and are usually scheduled to give 
prospective hunters plenty of time to get ready for the first 
phase of the duck-hunting season. 

For information on the workshops and when the next 
one is scheduled, call GFC biologists Ron Bielefeld or 
Rick Brust at the T.M. Goodwin Waterfowl Management 
Area at (407) 726-2862. 


After setting out these wood duck decoys at his “secret spot,” this hunter hopes to hit the sweet spot of duck hunting. 
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BALANCE 


Species: Eastern chipmunk (Zamias striatus striatus) 
Florida Status: Species of special concern 


f you love to watch wildlife 
and want to earn bragging 
rights for seeing an animal 
so rare very few people 
have seen them in Florida, try to check 
out the Panhandle’s chipmunks. 
Most people don’t know we have 
chipmunks and are surprised to hear 
these charming critters have a presence 


here outside of Disney’s animated films 


of Chip and Dale. 

Our chipmunks are so secretive 
that even if you go to their known 
range — in the western Panhandle near 
the Alabama border — the odds are you 
won't catch even a passing glimpse of 
one. 

“If you want to see chipmunks in 
Florida you have to be very patient and 
rather quiet,” said Jeffery Gore, a 
wildlife researcher with the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission’s (GFC) 
Panama City office. 

These elusive eastern chipmunks 
have been found in only five counties 
in Florida along the Alabama border, 
from Escambia County to Holmes 
County. Ours are a subspecies of 
eastern chipmunk that lives in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
are closely related to other chipmunks 
living in the eastern United States. 

These small mammals are so 
furtive that no one knows their exact 
population, but researchers do know 
they are very rare and the GFC lists 
them as a species of special concern. 

Scientists have known about 


ALABAMA 


ESCAMBIA) 


Florida’s chipmunks only since 1962, 
but there are anecdotal accounts by 
locals that date back at least 60 years. 

No fossilized remains of chip- 
munks have been found in the state, but 
the right environment for them has 
existed here for at least 5,000 years. 

“They like hardwood forests, 
sometimes with pine trees mixed in,” 
Gore said. “Sometimes it helps to have 
a ravine or stream nearby.” 

No one is sure what Florida’s 
chipmunks feed on, or what feeds on 
them. But elsewhere, eastern chip- 
munks eat insects, fruit and nuts, 
including acorns and hickory nuts. That 
is why they need to live around 
hardwood forests — so they can find a 
supply of food. 

In turn, they provide a source of 
food for predators such as foxes, 
hawks, snakes and house cats. 

By catching a couple of chipmunks 
and taking them to their masters, two 
Panhandle cats unwittingly provided 
specimens for the Florida Museum of 
Natural History in Gainesville. The 


Eastern chipmunks 
are found in the 
red areas of this 
map. 


cats’ owners turned over the chipmunks 
to Gore, and he later gave them to the 
museum. 

Because our chipmunks are so 
elusive, researchers don’t know if they 
raise more than one litter per year, how 
many young they have per litter or if 
they hibernate during winter, like their 
northern counterparts. 

What we do know, Gore said, is 
that Florida’s chipmunks don’t vocalize 
as much as their northern counterparts. 
“Tn the north if they see you, they’ Il 
hang out on a rock for awhile and 
chatter,” Gore said. 

On the other hand, our chipmunks 
may make one or two chipping sounds, 
like a bird, and disappear into the 
surrounding vegetation. Knowing what 
they sound like and how they behave 
could provide the key to seeing them. 

“If you know what the call is, and 
if you sit there and wait, you may get 
to see one,” Gore said. “Eventually 
they may come back out and go about 
their business again.” @) 


— Frank H. Adams 
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By Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel 


aterfront backyards 
slipped by on either side 
WOW) of us, populated by 


1 
i 


’ Muscovy ducks and 
high-bred watchdogs. We were boating on 
a canal in downtown Miami, in the 
shadow of Bloomingdale’s department 
store and some of its less prestigious 
neighbors. 

My two fishing companions, guide 
Alan Zaremba and outdoor writer Galen 
Geer, had been catching fish on lures and 
flies, but I had been fishing a shiner to no 
avail. Finally I switched to a small gold 
Rapala. 

We fished for a while in a small 
cove between two rows of houses. Galen 
caught an enormous bluegill; then Alan 
hooked an 18-inch gar. In the absence of 
anything else, we decided to move on. 

As I reeled in my Rapala, it passed a 
large mat of floating weeds and caught on 
what felt like a log. I pulled. It pulled 
back. 

“Fish!” I yelped. 


“Don’t horse it!” Alan said. “Just let 
it tire itself out against the rod.” 

The fish swirled away under the 
hydrilla mat, and then back out again. I 
eased it to the boat, and I had my first 
peacock bass. 

We had begun the day at a county 
park in the middle of Miami, surrounded 
by towering royal palms. We hadn’t gone 
very far when he throttled back the motor. 

“Low bridge!” he called. We ducked 
as the boat passed under the edge of the 
bridge, though it wasn’t low enough to 
catch either one of us sitting down. 

We came out in a narrow canal which 
ended where a culvert bisected a rock 
headwall. I figured we would stop and 
fish. 

Alan had other ideas. He headed 
straight for the culvert. 

“We're going through that?” Galen 
asked. 

Alan nodded. “Just keep your head 
down and you'll be all right,” he said. 
The claustrophobic tube reminded me 
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Above: Even in the middle of Florida’s urban centers, anglers can land some lunkers. 
Page 10; Landing a bass like this one can make an angler proud as a peacock. 


of a horror tunnel in an amusement park. 
But at the other end was sunlight, more 
ducks—and peacock bass. 

One of the nice things about peacock 
bass is that they don’t require anglers to 
answer an early-morning wake-up call, or 
to stay up late. They’re not active at 
night, and rarely bite in the early morn- 
ing. 

In many other ways they’re a lot like 
largemouth bass. In the late spring, when 
most spawning activity takes place, 
Zaremba sight-fishes for them with jigs 
and tube baits. 

At other times, he uses almost 
anything he’d use for largemouths. 

“Rapalas always seem to work. I’ve 
caught some on everything including 
spinner baits, although that’s not normal. 
And live bait works probably as well as 
anything,” Zaremba says. 

Although conventional wisdom is 
that peacock bass tend to like small 
plugs, Zaremba says he catches an awful 
lot of small fish on them. 

“I’m finding that bigger plugs work 
better,” he says. “You might not catch as 
many small fish, but you’ll catch better- 
quality fish.” 

Zaremba also is seeing an increase in 
the number of fly-anglers coming for 


peacocks. 

“Tt seems to be a trend,” he says. 
“Everyone enjoys it, and even a small 
peacock puts up a good fight on a fly rod.” 

One big difference between peacock 
bass and largemouths is their seasonality. 
Peacocks are not “locked into” a spawning 
season the way largemouth bass are; 
though they do have a peak spawning 
season, Zaremba has found them on beds 
throughout the year. 

“The only month that I’ve never 
found spawning is January,” he says. 
“Their main time is probably March, 
April, May.” 

Except for very cold periods, pea- 
cocks are catchable at any time of the 
year. But some of the best fishing is in the 
late spring and summer, at a time when 
many anglers quit fishing south Florida 
waters. 

“From the middle of May on, it 
becomes very quiet,” Zaremba says. 
“Basically it’s because of the heat, but a 
lot of it is because most of the fishermen 
are from up north, and their fishing opens 
up then. April and May are still good 
months for spawning fish; you have a 
good chance of getting a big fish then. In 
May you catch some schooling and some 
spawning. In June you still find some 
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spawning, but you find more out and 
moving around. The water is warm and 
they like the warm water.” 

One big attraction of fishing for 
peacocks in south Florida’s canals is the 
fact that you can find so many other 
species at the end of your line. While we 
were fishing, Alan and Galen and I also 
caught bluegill and gar; other species are 
common as well. 

“T recently took a guy fishing and he 
picked up about a 5-pound snook right by 
the boat ramp,” Zaremba says. “The 
snook fishing has been pretty good, and 
the tarpon have also been going along 
pretty well. There are panfish there too, 
and we’ ve been picking up some oscars 
and an occasional tilapia.” 

If your dream is to fish for exotic 
species in far away places but you're 
operating on a panfish budget, consider 
peacock bass fishing in south Florida. It’s 
the ultimate in local exotic fishing. @ 
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Carolee Boyles-Sprenkel lives in 
rural Quincy, is an active outdoor free- 
lance writer and frequent contributor to 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
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aula Raboy awakened to 

find a dead adult opossum 

in her carport. She asked 

her gardener to dispose of 
it. But after taking a closer look, he said 
he couldn’t do that. Baby opossums were 
still nursing. Raboy put on gloves and 
carefully placed the mother with her 
babies in a cardboard box. She called the 
area wildlife hospital and they told her to 
bring them in. 

When she got to the hospital com- 
plex, Raboy jumped out of her car. Seeing 
her approach, hospital volunteer Ben 
Johnson asked if he could help. 

On Sanibel Island 365 days a year, 
injured, sick and orphaned wildlife are 
brought to Care and Rehabilitation of 
Wildlife, (CROW) Inc., wild animal 
hospital. The hospital is the only one of 
its kind in southwest Florida. 

Johnson took the baby opossums to 
the examination room where staff 
veterinarian Chris Kreuder removed seven 
tiny 2-inch babies from the dead mother’s 
pouch — where some still clung to her 
nipples. 

“They’re so cold,” Kreuder said, 
“keep warming them slowly.” The 
veterinarian, with her graduate student, 


Healing 


Wildlife 
On Sanibel 


By Ruth Yonan Iyengar 


On Sanibel Island 365 days a year, injured, sick and 
orphaned wildlife are brought to Care and Rehabilitation of 
Wildlife, (CROW) Inc., wild animal hospital. The hospital is 
the only one of its kind in southwest Florida. 


Dick Sublette 
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Dr. P.J. Deitschel, a CROW intern (left), dresses wounds of a run-over gopher tortoise. 
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Jenny White, cradled the babies one by 
one in soft, cotton napkins, carefully 
patting their bodies. Then White placed 
them in an incubator. 

CROW was founded in 1968 by 
Shirley Walter and Jesse Dugger. For six 
years, with the help of a veterinarian, they 
ran a rescue and rehabilitation operation 
with their personal funds. 

After years that had put them in 
personal financial straits it became a 
choice of feeding themselves or caring for 
the wild animals. In 1972 they incorpo- 
rated their operation and raised money to 
run it. Initially a rehabilitator was hired, 
followed in 1987 by the first staff veteri- 
narian. 

Two veterinarians, a rehabilitator and 
an operations manager are now on staff 
full time. They combine their expertise to 
give wildlife a chance to return to nature. 
Assisting them are a graduate student, at 
CROW for six months, and an intern 
completing her undergraduate degree in 
environmental education. 

All new arrivals at CROW receive 
complete physical examinations and 
blood work-ups. The types of health care 
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Volunteer Ben Johnson feeds injured pelicans at the CROW facility. 


range from removing fish hooks from 
stomachs of pelicans and anhingas to 
splinting the jaws of tortoises and 
opossums. 

The majority of injuries require 
orthopedic surgery. When a bird has a 
broken wing, depending on the kind of 
break, surgery is necessary to insert pins 
and set the wing, said Kreuder. The wing 
can be wrapped if it’s only a simple break. 
Kreuder and P. J. Deitschel, an intern 
veterinarian, use general anesthesia not 
only for surgery but also for physical 
therapy and X-rays. 

The staff says their job is made easier 
by a group of about 200 volunteers from 
all over Lee County. Some spend half- 
days at CROW as tour guides, or work 
with Carole Lowenstine, the rehabilitator, 
in preparing diets. Others feed the patients 
and clean the cages. A group of 50 
individuals are on call certain days of the 
week to pick up injured wildlife. It’s not 
unusual for volunteers to spend two or 
three days a week at CROW. Johnson 
works there eight hours a day, six days a 
week. “It’s the best thing I’ve ever done 
in my life.” he said. 


The wildlife hospital complex is 
located in a natural 10-acre sanctuary. On 
the grounds are the education pavilion, a 
hospital building and several outdoor 
enclosures for recovering wildlife. 

CROW is a non-profit corporation 
and receives a major portion of its 
funding from membership fees. The 
balance comes from tour fees, individual 
donations, foundation trusts and its annual 
fund raiser in April called “Taste of the 
Islands.” 

The hospital is able to rehabilitate 50 
percent of all animals it receives. Last 
year CROW returned 1,000 birds and 
mammals (90 percent of wildlife treated 
are birds, 10 percent mammals) to nature. 
CROW has three criteria for wildlife to be 
released: they must be able to feed 
themselves, defend themselves and have a 
natural fear of humans. Since they do not 
have the capacity to accommodate all 
animals that can’t be released, they find 
teaching zoos and other wildlife facilities 
where the animals will receive care. 

Deitschel said 90 percent of injuries 
to wildlife occur due to human interfer- 
ence or carelessness. Pelicans frequently 


become injured while diving for fish 
around fishing piers. Often they dive after 
anglers’ baited hooks and they either get 
tangled in the lines or swallow hooks and 
get snagged. 

When a well-intentioned angler cuts 
the line in that situation, the problem 
intensifies. A bird can fly into vegetation 
and the line can get entangled, giving it a 
double whammy from the hook inside and 
the line wreaking havoc to its wings. 

Deitschel said that if an angler reels 
in a bird, it could be treated and probably 
released. However, in many cases, by the 
time the pelican is brought in, its wing is 
so badly damaged that it has to be 
amputated. 

Unfortunately there are also injuries 
intentionally inflicted by humans on 
wildlife. One pelican is at CROW because 
the top of its bill was partly cut off. 
Another permanent resident in the pelican 
enclosure, named Be-Be, has only one 
eye. She was shot with a BB gun pellet. 
Be-Be accompanies the staff on educa- 
tional tours to schools in the area. 

Kreuder said one time they received a 
call from the J.N. “Ding” Darling Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge about a baby bald 
eagle that was blown out of its nest by a 
high wind. After three weeks of physical 
therapy, the baby eagle was returned to its 
nest. Within two hours the parent eagle 
was circling the nest and within four 
hours it was feeding its baby. 

“It’s nice for people to know there’s a 
place where they can take injured wild- 
life,” said Erick Lindblad, executive 
director of the Sanibel-Captiva Conserva- 
tion Foundation.“Thanks to CROW, 
people in our community have a greater 
appreciation of wildlife and a better 
understanding of how they can co-exist 
with wildlife.” @ 


Care and Rehabilitation 
of Wildlife, Inc. 

P.O. Box 150 

Sanibel Island, FL 33957 
(941) 472-3644 (voice) 
(941) 472-8544 (fax) 


Tours: Weekdays 11:00 a.m. 
Sundays | p.m. 


Ruth Yonan Iyengar is a columnist for 
several publications and a volunteer at 
CROW on Sanibel Island. 
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ou are invited to share in the 

beauty and grandeur of 

Florida’s wildlife as 

captured by artist Charles 
Rowe. The Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida, Inc., is offering you a special 
opportunity to purchase the limited 
edition Charles Rowe prints, Live Oak — 
Deer, Spring Run — Mullet and Cypress 
Edge — Heron. Each signed and numbered 
print is on neutral pH paper, printed with 
colorfast inks, and will be shrink-wrapped 
and shipped flat direct to you from the 
artist’s studio. 

Proceeds will be deposited with the 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., a 
not-for-profit foundation. One-half of the 
print cost will help defray the FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE magazine’s manuscript, art 
and photography expenses. The Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc., will send you 
a federal income tax gift statement for the 
value of your donation: one-half the cost 
of each print. 


Charles Rowe 


Growing up in New Jersey, Charles 
Rowe developed an early interest in 
nature and drawing. After attending The 
School of Visual Arts in New York City 
and the Colorado Institute of Art in 
Denver, he began his professional career 
as a printmaker. He worked as a free- 
lance chromist for several publishing 
houses in New York and New Jersey, 
before moving to Florida in 1980 and 
taking up painting. 

Rowe’s watercolors have been 
published in many Florida magazines, and 
used as covers for The Florida Naturalist 
and FLORIDA WILDLIFE. His work has 
been accepted in the prestigious Birds in 
Art exhibit. 

His paintings of Florida’s birds, 
rivers and coastline have been showcased 
in exhibits at the Florida Museum of 
Natural History in Gainesville and the 
Deland Museum of Art in Deland. 

Experimenting in painting materials 
has led Rowe to an interest in egg tempera 
painting. Rowe has combined egg 
tempera and oil paint in a mixture of 
materials that takes advantage of the 
inherent strengths of each; the precision 
of tempera and the rich color of oils. His 
paintings with this technique have been 
featured in The Artists Magazine. 


Florida Artist 


Charles Rowe 


Prints To Benefit FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


ABOVE: Spring Run — Mullet is a scene close to Rowe’s studio on the Weeki 
Wachee River. “Painting the Weeki Wachee always has special meaning for me. I’ve 
come to know this river through the seasons and have seen it change through the years. 
The relationship between the mullet and osprey is an integral part of the river’s habitat 
and gives it its distinctive character,” Rowe said. The prints are carefully reproduced, 
signed and numbered in a limited press run of 300. Image size 15" x 18", $75. 


Page 15, TOP: The painting Live Oak — Deer began as a commission for Rowe to 
paint property that was being acquired by the State of Florida and is now part of the 
Richloam State Forest. The painting is a combination of egg tempera and oil paint on 
panel, reproduced as a signed and numbered limited edition of 275 prints. Image size 
19'/2" x 24", $120. 
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How You Can Own a 
Signed and Numbered 
Charles Rowe Print. 


To order a print, please 
send a check or money order 
to the Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida, Inc., Charles Rowe 
Prints, 620 South Meridian 
Street, Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600. Florida resi- 
dents must add 7 percent 
sales tax. 

The number of prints 
available is limited. Offer 
contingent on availability of 
prints. 


BELOW: The painting, Cypress Edge — Heron is another of the artist’s favorite 


areas: the Withlacoochee River. The prints were reproduced from egg tempera paint- 
ings, as limited editions of 300 signed and numbered prints. Image size 12" x 18", $70. 
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1997 Floricla Wildlif2 Photo Coniest 
Wd Birds 


ongratulations to the 
GR 1997 FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE photo 


contest winners. 

The first place wild bird photo 
of a great egret was photographed 
in St. Johns County by Emi Allen 
of Jacksonville (page 17). Billy B. 
Boothe, Sarasota, photographed the 
first place animal and fish entry, 
praying mantis on pitcher plant in 
Liberty County (page 19). The first 
place entry of Florida’s natural 
environment, Hillsborough River at 
dawn, was taken in Hillsborough 
County by Kevin Barry of Holly- 
wood (page 22). 

The 1998 FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE photo contest deadline is 
June 15, 1998. For contest rules 
and entry form contact Photo 
Contest, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 
620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600; call (850) 488-5563; 
request a FAX at (850) 488-1961 
or address E-mail to 
subletd @ mail.state.fl.us 


— Dick Sublette, editor 


FIRST PLACE: GREAT EGRET, 
St. Johns County, by Emi Allen, 
Jacksonville (page 17) 


SECOND PLACE TIE: 

WHITE IBIS, Balm Beach County, 
by Donald Mammoser, Tampa 
(right) 
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THIRD PLACE: EASTERN BLUEBIRD, Levy 
County, by Mark Schroeder, Largo 


sit” 


SECOND PLACE TIE: 


PURPLE GALLINULE, Dade County, 


by Urban Offutt, Cincinnati, Ohio HONORABLE MENTION: 


LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE, 
Loxahatchee NWR, 

by Dr. Mamoru Yoshida, 
Boyton Beach 
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Wad Animals 


FIRST PLACE: 
PRAYING MANTIS, PITCHER PLANT, by Billy B. Boothe, Sarasota [> 
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SECOND PLACE: DEW-COVERED ANOLE, Palm Beach County, by Dr. Mamoru Yoshida, Boynton Beach 


THIRD PLACE: WHITE-TAILED DEER, St. Lucie County, by Chica Stracener, Miami 
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HONORABLE MENTION: 
PENINSULAR COOTER 
by Nancy Wood, N. Palm Beach 


HONORABLE MENTION: 

MARSH RABBIT, Loxahatchee NWR, 
by Dr. Mamoru Yoshida, Boynton Beach 
(also see cover) 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
WHITE PEACOCK BUTTERELY, Seminole 
County, by Mary H. Keim, Orlando 
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Hortdas Natural ©nvtronment 
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FIRST PLACE: HILLSBOROUGH RIVER AT DAWN, Hillsborough County, by Kevin Barry, Hollywood 
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THIRD PLACE TIE: EVERGLADES SUNSET, Dade County, by Peter L. Knapp, Long Beach, California [> 
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THIRD PLACE TIE: HILLSBOROUGH 
RIVER, Hillsborough County, by 
Michael C. Hancock, Tampa 

(also see back cover) 


HONORABLE MENTION: 
BALD CYPRESS, Collier County, by 
Peter L. Knapp, Long Beach, California 


~~ 
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Across the Everglades 
y Canoe 


By Lt. Jim Huffstodt 


century ago most white 

people knew little about 

the Everglades — a dark, 

threatening and mysteri- 
ous place home to alligators, venomous 
snakes and the proud remnants of the 
Seminole Indian nation. 

But a powerful curiosity and sense of 
adventure compelled a man named Hugh 
Willoughby to explore the Everglades and 
forge bonds with its Indian inhabitants. 
Later he wrote books about his experi- 
ences so that others might learn about that 
striking wilderness. 

Adventure lured him to frontier 
Miami in 1897, where he and a local 
guide paddled up the rapids of the Miami 
River out onto the edge of the great 
Everglades. The mysterious land cast a 
spell on the visitor and the Seminole tribe 
excited his imagination and admiration. 

“Ever since the Indians were driven 
to the far south by the troops during the 
Seminole War, this land, or rather water, 
for there is certainly more water than 
land, has been deemed impenetrable,” 
Willoughby wrote. “The very settler along 
the edge of the East coast knows abso- 
lutely nothing of what exists ten miles 
west of their farms... 

“Over these watery wastes the 
Seminole still paddles his cypress dug-out 
canoe, hunts the deer and the otter, and 
observes the rites and ceremonies of his 
tribe.” Several of these resilient and proud 
native Americans became Willoughby’s 
friends. They would call him “the Wild 
Bee.” 

Willoughby was fascinated by the 

_ people and the place. He resolved to 
explore the Everglades, to accurately map 
its interior and to capture natural history 
specimens for the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. J 

Other expeditions traversed the Hugh Willoughby poses with some of his hardware before his 1897 expedition into the 

Everglades during the Seminole War of [> Everglades. 


=< 
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the 1830s, and later in the 1880s and early 
1890s. But there were still more questions 
than answers about this remote and 
forbidding place. 

Willoughby carried out his explora- 
tion in January 1897. His companion and 
guide was Ed Brewer, a native of Virginia, 
who made his living trapping and hunting 
in the vast interior of that watery world. 
Some locals warned Willoughby that 
Brewer was a “dangerous character.” The 
explorer dismissed this talk and found 
Brewer to be a pleasant and knowledge- 
able companion. 

This memorable expedition into the 
Everglades was described and docu- 
mented in the pages of Willoughby’s 
book, Across the Everglades, A Canoe 
Journey of Exploration, published by 
Lippinocott Press of Philadelphia in 1898. 

The author planned and prepared 
carefully. He had two canoes of Canadian 
design especially built for the venture, 
and acquired all the necessary gear from 
mosquito netting to a .45-90-caliber 
repeating rifle, a combination rifle and 
shotgun, and a .38-caliber revolver. 

In Coconut Grove, he bought a 30- 
foot sloop which he christened the Cupid, 
and hired a powerfully built Bahamian 


named Sam Roberts to captain the craft. 
They loaded the canoes aboard one 
January day and sailed for Florida Bay 
and high adventure. 

They launched their canoes at the 
mouth of the Harney River at the southern 
tip of the Everglades. Their intent was to 
journey north into the interior and paddle 
down the Miami River to the east coast to 
reunite with Captain Roberts and the 
Cupid. 

The wilderness maze was vast and 
intimidating, and might have discouraged 
less-determined men. Willoughby had 
heard many stories about this dark place 
where wild animals and dangerous men 
still held sway. Some men had entered the 
Everglades and never returned. 

“What a sea of grass!” Willoughby 
wrote. “What was there beyond that 
horizon before reaching the shore of the 
Atlantic? Did those wonderfully fertile 
islands exist, the secret of which is so 
strictly guarded by the Seminole from the 
white man? Were great springs and lakes 
to be found as the main supply of all this 
water, which cannot alone be accounted 
for by the rainfall? Does yonder horizon 
cover the land of the Big Snakes? These 
and many other questions presented 
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themselves as I gazed upon that appar- 
ently limitless grassy sea.” 

The explorers poled their canoes 
through the sawgrass and often had to 
double back many miles when their 
watery highway suddenly ended in a wall 
of ten-foot-high grass. The work was hard 
and blistered Willoughby’s hands. 

As they plunged into the wilderness 
they saw a profusion of life: wading birds, 
otter, deer, snakes of every description, 
alligators and snail kites circling over- 
head. 

“He (Brewer) said they were the 
Everglades Kite, and are found nowhere 
else,” Willoughby wrote. “He had a 
standing order to kill some, and was 
anxious to get a shot, but they are difficult 
of approach....To collectors a single egg 
of this bird is worth ten dollars. The same 
price is also paid for a good skin.” 

The explorer was delighted to 
discover that the interior of the Ever- 
glades in the winter was a pleasant place 
of cool refreshing breezes and few 
mosquitoes. What a contrast with the 
popular legend of the Everglades as a 
poisonous swamp. 

This was instead a great swath of 
“pathless grass,” a waving ocean of 
sawegrass painted brown, yellow, green 
and red underneath a vivid blue sky where 
clouds pile up high on each other like 
snow-covered mountains. This was a 
lonely place far from the squalor and 
sounds of modern man. There were no 
train whistles or the babble of a crowd, 
only silence and beauty. 

The water was pure and crystal clear. 
The sweating men frequently dipped their 
glasses over the side of the canoes, and 
drank copiously from the marsh. “We did 
not know a sick hour from this or any 
other cause,” Willoughby wrote. 

Evenings saw the explorers camped 
on hammocks or tree islands that dotted 
the marsh. They ate well on meals cooked 
over a kerosene stove, and enjoyed the 
sparkling panorama of stars that spangled 
the night sky. They were alone in the 
depths of a wilderness that had gone 
unchanged for hundreds of centuries. 

But it was far from silent. 

“These frogs do not have the respect- 
able croak of their northern brothers, 
which is rather soothing to the nerves than 
otherwise,” Willoughby wrote. “They 
make a noise like a creaking sheave in an 
old block, the pitch of which is in direct 


ratio to the size of the frog. 

“But the worst sound to sleep through 
is the cry of the limpkin. When do these 
birds sleep? Or do they ever sleep?...but 
their conduct at night is something most 
disreputable. I would drop off into a doze, 
conquering the other sounds, but as soon 
as a limpkin would screech I would be 
wide awake at once.” 

One day the explorers came upon a 
deserted Seminole hunting camp. The site 
was strewn with dried decaying turtle 
shells. Some were so old that they were 
almost turned to dust. The Indians cooked 
turtle right in the shell. 

“There were many poles scattered 
about that had been used for shelters and 
frames for palmetto ‘shacks,’” the 
explorer wrote. “At one side of the 
clearing was a place where the cooking 
fire had always been made, and over a 
large pile of ashes were the charred 
remains of the last pieces of wood that 
were used.” 

Throughout Willoughby’s account, he 
repeatedly expressed his admiration for 
the Seminole. He described the men as 
stalwart, and the women as beautiful. He 
had nothing but praise for the native 
Americans who had been so bold in their 
defiance of the U.S. Army in the Semi- 
nole War of 1837-42. Willoughby was not 
surprised or offended to learn that the 
name for white man in the Seminole 
tongue was a synonym for liar. 

As they pushed on deeper into the 
marsh, they encountered a myriad of 
snakes. These snakes were often the focus 
of Willoughby’s thoughts. In his mind, he 
remembered with a shiver stories from the 
Seminoles about snakes that measured 18 
feet long. 

Late one day as they made camp, 
Willoughby spied a threatening looking 5- 
foot-long specimen dangling from a tree. 
He promptly shot the snake, and retired 
that night to his sleeping bag without any 
second thoughts about the dead reptile. 
Then he saw the carcass gleaming in the 
bright moonlight as the breeze swung it 
back and forth from the tree limb. 

“T rolled over on my other side, but 
my eyes kept getting back to that snake, 
and I soon found that sleep would be 
impossible so long as it hung there. 
Brewer was snoring in such bliss that I 
had not the heart to disturb him, so I 
turned out and with the help of a short 
stick pulled the reptile from the branch.” 


The two explorers pushed on. 
Sometimes they made only a few miles, 
and other times they moved briskly along 
the open water trails. Their provisions 
were running low when the surrounding 
landscape began to change as the marsh 
drained into the headwaters of the Miami 
River. 

“We soon saw ahead the well-known 
gap in the cypress trees on the edge of the 
Glades at which the Miami River takes its 
rise,” Willoughby wrote. “We felt we 
were really nearing home. Entering the 
Miami where it was but a few feet wide, 
we were hurried rapidly along....” 

The lean and bronzed explorers 
paddled their way down river on a quiet 


Sunday morning. They soon spied a 
houseboat on whose deck sat a man 
reading a newspaper. He gave the explor- 
ers a puzzled look, and then returned to 
his reading. 

Willoughby had returned to the 
distracted boredom of civilization. He 
came away from his adventure with a 
better understanding of the beauty and the 
mystery of the fabled Everglades, and 
passed on his sense of wonder to the 
present day in the pages of his remarkable 
book. @ 

Jim Huffstodt is the public informa- 
tion director for the GFC’s Everglades 
Region. 


The Everglades National Park, established in 1947, celebrates its 
first 50 years as the only place that combines a subtropical climate, a broad, 
shallow river, and a stunning diversity of plants and animals into such a 


complex and fragile ecosystem. 


Across The Everglades, A Canoe Journey of Exploration by Willoughby was 
reprinted in 1992 by Florida Classic Editions in Hope Sound. To obtain the book 
call (561) 546-9380. Photos are from the original 1898 publication. 


Ed Brewer guided Willoughby during his 1894 trip through the Everglades. Brewer 


had a reputation as a “dangerous character.” 
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ature Center 


By Ann Morrow 
Photographs by William Henderson 


s the crow flies, it’s only 
about five or six miles from 
the barrier island beaches of 
eastern Palm Beach County 
to the shallow sawgrass marshes of the 
Loxahatchee Slough. But the saline and 
fresh waters are separated in this bustling 
county by a welter of development - 
private walled communities, sprawling 
malls, pools, ponds and golf courses. 
Roads and canals run like lines of 
stitching through this urban patchwork. 
It’s a pleasant surprise then to stand 
on the boardwalk at the Loxahatchee 
Preserve Nature Center and look out over 
the pristine waters of the slough, admiring 
vistas of sawgrass and cypress. This is 


A young white ibis perches on the boardwalk at Loxahatchee Preserve Nature Center. 
The boardwalk and visitor’s center here help introduce urbanites to things wild and 
wonderful. 


indeed a watery oasis. Mosquito fish dart 
through a lush maze of ferns and cypress 
knees; turkey vultures trace lazy circles in 
the south Florida sky; a red-shouldered 
hawk perches on a slash pine snag. 

Water in the slough runs shallow and 
clear. Nineteen square miles of wetlands 
stretch to the south of the nature center, 
storing needed water, purifying it and 
recharging the underlying aquifer. The 
clean water serves as the primary source 
of potable water for the City of West Palm 
Beach and surrounding communities and 
lends the slough its second name — the 
Water Catchment Area. 

This preserve also represents the 
largest remaining remnant of the 
Loxahatchee Slough, which forms the 
headwaters of the Loxahatchee River, 
Florida’s only federally designated Wild 
and Scenic River. Most of the 
Loxahatchee Slough, like 65 percent of 
the original Everglades it was once 
connected to, has been irretrievably 
altered by draining for farming. 

The site’s diverse habitats and easy 
accessibility create ideal wildlife viewing 
opportunities. The preserve consists of 
two sites, located on the north and south 
sides of Northlake Boulevard, just a few 
miles from the Florida Turnpike and I-95. 
Visitors should plan on seeing both areas 
for a better look at the natural wonders of 
the region. The south site features a nature 
center and classroom surrounded by 1,500 
feet of boardwalk which overlooks the 
sawgrass prairie and cypress marsh. 

Common wading birds you can spot 
here include great blue herons, great 
egrets, white ibises and limpkins. Look 
for black-necked stilts in the summer. 
Turkey vultures and red-shouldered 
hawks are regular year-round sights and 
you can occasionally see snail kites and 
bald eagles. Glimpses of alligators, turtles 
and an occasional otter reward careful 
observers. 

The north site has two lakes, a 
hardwood hammock, cypress swamp and 
marsh. The Eagle Trail and Hammock 
Trail, both one-half-mile long, traverse 
upland habitats. The Eagle Trail follows a 
lake shore berm with slash pine, cabbage 
palm, wax myrtle and dahoon holly. The 
Hammock Trail passes through a cabbage 
palm and oak hammock. On both trails 
you are likely to see evidence of raccoon 
and armadillo. Tracks from the wild hog 
population are common. Scan for wading 


birds at the freshwater marsh overlook 
along the Eagle Trail. 

The nature center has only been open 
for a year and a half and is rapidly 
expanding its services and facilities. 
Natural history programs, classes and 
guided canoe outings are now regular 
features. Visitors should call ahead for 
program schedules and reservations. 

The Loxahatchee Preserve Nature 
Center joins a panoply of Palm Beach 


County natural areas. Together they give 
visitors glimpses of mangrove estuaries, 
coastal scrub, pine flatwoods and other 
habitats that give southeastern Florida its 
essential character. @) 


Ann Morrow is a frequent contributor 
to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, a wildlife 
columnist for the Tallahassee Democrat 
and the co-author of Florida Trails and 
the Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide. 


Visiting Loxahatchee Preserve Nature Center 


¢ If you plan to visit the Loxahatchee Preserve Nature Center, call 
beforehand to obtain a current program schedule. 


¢ Hours of operation: Open all year Monday through Saturday, 8:00 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Evening programs are offered regularly. 


° The best time to visit is early morning. 


¢ Directions: From West Palm Beach take I-95 to the Northlake 
Boulevard exit. Head west for approximately four miles. The 
entrance to the center is on the left, one mile west of the intersec- 
tion of Northlake Boulevard and the Beeline Highway (S.R. 710). 


¢ For more information call (561) 627-8831. 
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hey are often referred to as 

“red-headed” woodpeckers 

due to the prominent scarlet 

patches on their crown (males 
only) and nape. Few observers actually 
see the faint red tinge on their bellies to 
which red-bellied woodpeckers owe their 
name. On the other hand, red-headed 
woodpeckers feature an entirely red head 
and neck. 

The red-bellied woodpecker is a 
common member of the woodpecker 
family found throughout Florida. In fact 
this handsome woodpecker can be found 
in much of the eastern United States and 
is expanding its range northward. Highly 
adaptable, this woodpecker is equally at 
home in natural woodlands or urban 
environments. It is far more common than 
its cousin, the red-headed woodpecker, 
particularly in more developed areas. 

There are about 210 species of 
woodpeckers worldwide, with approxi- 
mately 23 species identified in North 
America. Seven species can be found in 
Florida year-round, while yellow-bellied 
sapsuckers are winter residents only. 
Woodpeckers found in the state include 
common flickers, red-bellied, red-headed, 
pileated, red-cockaded (endangered), 
downy and hairy woodpeckers. 

Woodpeckers represent a uniquely 
adapted family of chisel-billed birds. 
Armed with strong feet, usually with two 
toes facing forward and two to the rear, 
and stiff spiny tails, woodpeckers have 
adapted to life on tree trunks and branches 
more successfully than other birds. Their 
straight hard pointed bills enable them to 


= 9 chisel and bore into the bark and wood of 
trees. 
The diet of red-bellied woodpeckers 
consists of insects, acorns, other nuts and 


a variety of fruits and berries. Their 
remarkably long extensive tongues enable 


them to catch a variety of wood-boring 
— insects. They depend on their keen sense 
of hearing to detect larvae and insects 


within the branches or trunks of trees. 
Often initiating their continuous search 
for food at the base of trees, red-bellied 


woodpeckers spiral around the trunk or 
branch as they move up trees, hammering 
and chipping on the trunks and limbs for 


insects and larvae. They sometimes feed 
on the ground as well, and mostly go after 
grubs and seeds. 

Like other Florida woodpeckers, red- 
bellied woodpeckers exhibit a characteris- 


Text and Photographs by Rick Poley 
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tic undulating flight. Their stout wings are 
designed for short and powerful flight 
rather than long distances. Red-bellied 
woodpeckers are nonmigratory. 

Cavities in cabbage palms, live oaks, 
slash pines and other trees serve as 
nesting sites. Both sexes excavate the 
cavity. Red-bellied woodpeckers typically 
breed from late March through June. They 
usually lay from four to six white eggs 
and both sexes incubate them. Males 
generally incubate the eggs at night while 
females do this chore during the day. The 
eggs hatch within 12 days and the young 
leave the nest between 24 and 26 days 
after hatching. Sometimes two broods per 
year are raised in the southern portions of 
the state. 

Red-bellied woodpeckers are ex- 
tremely aggressive during the nesting 
period. I’ve witnessed them attacking and 


forcing a variety of birds from their 
nesting trees. Once some European 
starlings were trying to nest in the same 
tree as some red-bellied woodpeckers, but 
in a different cavity, and were driven off 
by the male woodpecker. Another time a 
common screech ow! that tried to take up 
residence in a cabbage palm where a red- 
bellied was nesting was also harassed 
until it eventually left. 

Typically these woodpeckers are 
extremely noisy and utter a variety of 
calls. Both sexes call, drum and tap. 
Males drum more frequently than females 
and ornithologists think that drumming 
announces their territory. Males often 
remain in their breeding territories year- 
round. 

Red-bellied woodpeckers are a vocal 
and visible part of Florida. They are 
extremely adaptable in habitat preference 


Like an avian car hop, this mature red-bellied woodpecker feeds its young — while 
clutching the tree with its claws and bracing with its tail. 

Page 30: Pausing in front of the entry to its nest, this red-bellied woodpecker is 
surrounded by its handiwork - holes pecked into the wood of this tree. 


and are quite tolerant of human activities. 

Since red-bellied woodpeckers are 
cavity nesters, you can even create a 
nesting box for them in your backyard. 
The nest box specifications are as 
follows: 

Floor size (inches): 6 X 6 

Box height (inches): 14 

Hole diameter (inches): 2 

The hole entrance should be around 9 
inches above the floor. You can use scrap 
wood for the box and assemble it with 
durable rust-proof screws or nails. The 
box should be designed so that it can be 
opened after the nesting season to clean it 
out. It is important to fill the box with 
sawdust, so woodpeckers can pull it out 
and simulate their natural activity of 
excavating a cavity for a nest. The nest 
box should be mounted on a tree or a pole 
approximately 8 to 10 feet above the 
ground. If building a nest box is more 
than you bargained for, there are a host of 
commercial nest boxes available from 
retail outlets and catalogs. 

Bird feeders can also be used to 
attract red-bellied woodpeckers to your 
property. Since they feed on such a wide 
variety of fruits and nuts, typical feeding 
stations may contain suet, peanut butter, 
nuts and cut-up fruits such as apples, 
grapes and even oranges. 

If you are just beginning to enjoy the 
adventures of birding or are already an 
avid birder, attracting red-bellied wood- 
peckers to your property is fun. You will 
be able to enjoy the activities of Florida’s 
most common member 9f the woodpecker 
family as well as many other birds. 

Whether yc: attract these distinctive 
birds or simply enjoy observing them in 
their natural environment, these common 
Florida woodpeckers are a pleasure to 
watch. These woodpeckers have uriiquely 
adapted skulls which enable them to 
absorb the shock of pounding and 
chiseling on trees. If you watch closely, 
you may even see the amazingly long 
tongue of woodpeckers when they feed. 
Whether you’re out hiking, biking or just 
enjoying a pleasant evening walk in your 
neighborhood and you see a “red-headed” 
woodpecker flying to a nearby tree, take 
another look: it’s probably a red-bellied 
woodpecker. @ 


Rick Poley is a professional wildlife 
photographer and writer based in Key 
Largo. 
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COMSERVATION UPDATE 


Compiled by Frank H. Adams 


GFC Gets New Everglades Digs 


After 37 years in its old location, the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission’s (GFC) Everglades Regional 
Headquarters has moved to new digs in the Loxahatchee 
Nature Preserve administered by the City of West Palm 
Beach. 

“You couldn’t have a more appropriate setting for a 
natural-resource agency like the GFC,” said Lt. Col 
Woody Darden, director of the GFC’s Everglades Re- 
gional Headquarters. 

The new facility will house the regional office until a 
permanent facility is built, and has 30 percent more space 
than the former headquarters. 

“Our staff outgrew the Military Trail (former location) 
office many years ago,” Darden said. “The move will be a 
real morale booster for the staff.” 


EVERGLADES REGIONAL OFFICE 
8535 Northlake Boulevard 

West Palm Beach, FL 33412 

(561) 625-5122 FAX (561) 625-5129 
WATS: 800-432-2046 


GFC Gadget Helps Save Lost Kids 


The brainchild of Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission (GFC) Capt. Bruce Hamlin helped two youngsters 
lost in the Ocala National Forest to find their way to help 
in July. The pair was lost for 13 hours before following 
the sound of loud beeps from a device Hamlin and others 
created from a car battery, a pair of loud backup beepers 
used on bulldozers and a 60,000-candlepower strobe light. 

Hamlin got the idea for the rig, dubbed Portable 
Audible Locator (PAL), in 1996 when two boys who were 
lost in the Ocala National Forest found their way out by 
following the beeps from construction vehicles. 

The seed of the concept took root with Hamlin, who 
thought up the idea of a beeper box and ran it past other 
GFC personnel, including Randy Dowdy, a communica- 
tions technician. Dowdy and others came up with the 
battery, beepers and strobe light all put together in a 
handy box. 

They tested it and found that during the worst weather 
the beeps carried up to a mile, and during good conditions, 
up to three. 


Hamlin said plans for the box will be available to any 
agency that needs it, and that the cost of building it 
shouldn’t be more than $150. He doesn’t want to patent the 
PAL, and said saving lives is the important thing. 


Biological Bomb Dropped on 
Melaleuca Trees 


Researchers have unleashed a biological weapon against 
the noxious Australian melaleuca trees that have been 
marauding throughout the Everglades and elsewhere, 
displacing native plants and upsetting the natural balance of 
things. 

They’re using a melaleuca-munching bug called the 
melaleuca snout beetle. Officials from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and others hope the beetle will be fruitful, 
multiply and chow down on melaleuca trees, ridding the 
Everglades of our arboreal meddlesome pest. 

The beetle also hails from Australia, and USDA re- 
searchers tested it for five years to see if this best-laid 
scheme might go astray by attacking native vegetation as 
well as melaleuca trees. Their tests showed the beetle didn’t 
have much of a taste for native plants here, so they felt it 
was safe to release in Florida. 

Will the beetles be able to gobble up the malicious 
melaleuca before the trees spread over more Florida real 
estate? Only time will tell. ® 


